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lute the Home Guard 


In Britain’s 
darkest and finest 
hour they sprang 
to arms — 
that were not there! 
With shot guns 
forgotten revolvers 
and sticks 
they watched 
the night sky : 
then the arms came 
rifles, grenades, 
machine guns, 
and they learned 

_ to use them. 
After the day’s work 
they drilled, practised, 
studied tactics 
and now.... 
an army — 
mighty to strike. 
On their day of rest 
they attack 
the power station, 
they defend the mill; 
they crawl, they patrol, 
they charge — 
Come on Jerry 
if you still feel like it — 
But remember 
you will be welcomed 
on the beaches 
at the cross-roads 
at the street corner. 
everywhere 
in this island 
by the biggest 
toughest 
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* Anivcshd AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 





working parts. 


TO HELP 





Neglected lubrication means needless wear for 


If replacements become necessary, your 
car may be off the road for months—which won’t help 
you or the country. Replenish engine oil, top up gear 
box, back axle, and grease propeller shaft and steering 
gear regularly. Lubricate all points indicated in your 
handbook. Ifyou haven’t time, ask your Austin dealer. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 
THE 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE— 


COUNTRY 


4d monthly from your newsagent 








The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Longbridge, Birmingham 





DISTINGUISHED 





TRAVELLERS... 





citizen army 
in history ! 








“-_ will always be Paris ‘ 
but never again the Paris we 
used to know. The rest of the world 
will have changed too and most of 
us, after the war, will need a guide 
5 . some constant standard against 
which to gauge our impressions. 





To-day, the Home Guard stands trained, armed, 





and equipped—another big job to which our 


savings have contributed. But the job’s not 
finished yet. Victory demands more work— 


and more SAVINGS. 


Save for Victory 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 





We shall travel, of course, 
ANTLER 


then be 


It has 


know, its 
around. 
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gage, which will 


more available. 
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known, and will 
continue to 
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J.B.BROOKS ¢€ CO.LTD..BIRMINGHAM 
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GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


Off for the duration — on for the peace 








e> 
BE SPARING (gm 2 
IN USE .... 
SUPPLY IS 
RESTRICTED 


Housewives, doing war 
time duty, find Mansion 
Polish the quick and 
easy way of keeping 
the home bright, clean and healthy. 






for Floors Furniture&Linoleum 




















TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND 


For over two years the name 
of Hoover Limited has been 
absent from these columns. 
Those who know us won’t 
be surprised that we have 
devoted our total energies to 
the war effort. 

To-day, we have decided to 
take space again, though not 
for advertising in the strict 
sense of the word. We have 
nothing to sell, but as large 
employers of women war- 
workers, we have a story to 
tell; a story of the magnifi- 
cent work done by the 
women of England. 


Salute! 


FROM HOOVER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 
HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, 











Muy 


They have entered the Ser- 
vices, the factories, entirely 
untrained—their sole qualifi- 
cation an eager desire to 
help the war effort. In a 
few weeks they have mastered 
their jobs and helped Britain 
to attain her proud record— 
of the highest war production 
per head of population of any 
country in the world. 


ne name uthich stood 


Jor Quality in limes of 
plenty means so much 
more today 

Although the output of 
Chilprufe is restricted to a 
range of essential garments 
for Infants and Young 


In succeeding spaces we shall 
pay tribute to the millions of 
women who have joined the 
Services, and entered the 





factories, and say to all— Children, the quality 


remains — the Finest 
Pure Wool obtainable. 


CHILPRUFE 


MADE SOLELY FOR INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 
GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 





















The / SHARPER 
SAFER 





the blade 


the shave 








Sounds contradictory but it isn’t. Use 
the keen-edged KROPP and see what 
a smooth, quick shave you get — 
EVERY morning. Once you buy a 
KROPP you’ve done with shaving 
troubles. No grinding, no upkeep 
costs. Hand-forged from fine Sheffield 
steel. A craftsman’s triumph. 


14/-, including Purchase Tax. 
Of Hairdressers, Cutlers and Stores. 





Send 2}d. stamp for postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 


Buy the Keen-edged 
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Find the shape and style of an 
Orlik pipe that suits your fancy— 
and you can be sure that every- 
thing else is just as you would 
wish. Orlik London-made pipes 
are obtainable at many Tobacco 
shops. Ask for them by name. 


L. ORLIK LTD., LONDON, E.C.1 
Established 1899 
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SA 


v 
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/ ” s (™ 
Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 
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INHABITANT 


of the 
Shoe Cupboard 
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ANY a pair of suede 

shoes has earned this 
honourable title through the 
regular application of 
Meltonian Suede Cleaner. 


eee 


To-day it’s a duty, as well as 
sound sense, to make all shoes 
stay young longer. Your suede 
shoes at any rate can look for- 


— 


ward to a long and useful life 
—kept soft and supple and 
} free from shiny spots—by 
(~~ treating them to Meltonian 
} Suede Cleaner. 


SUEDE CLEANER 


Use 
Meltonian White Cream 
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| for polished leather 
St Z 


of any colour 





James Lys Seager 


Gin makes 
the cocktail, 
Seagers make 
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Take 


Care 


of your 
hair! 


Your scalp should be loose on your skull if you 
want your hair to be healthy. A tight scalp 
encourages scurf and dandruff and leads to 


premature thinning of the hair. Half-a-minute’s 


loose and hair healthy. 





fingertip massage of the scalp every night and 
morning will stimulate blood circulation to 
your hair roots and do much to keep your scalp 


Round off the treatment 


with a very little Brylcreem every few days. 
With so much less Brylcreem available it’s all 
the more important to take care of your hair. 


BRYLCREEM 


THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 








| County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. 


royds 796 
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SUPPLIES of 
*SANATOGEN’ 
Tonic Food are not as 


Nerve- 


plentiful as they were before 
the war. But it zs still being 
made. Ask your chemist 
for it; even if he cannot 
supply you immediately, he 
will be getting his share of 


* SANATOGEN ’ at regular 





the Ginf 


CEAGER 


GIN 


SINCE: 1805 — 
Quality Unrivalled ! 


Twenty-five shillings and 
threepence per bottle 





SEAGER EVANS & CO. LTD., LONDON, S.E.8 ! 


intervals; and will see that 
you get your share. 
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SANATOGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


In one size only — 6/6d. 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
at 
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HAD THE HOUSE REPAINTED ? 
YOU'VE LISTENED TO THAT 
‘SQUANDER BUG’ 













NOT LIKELY 
ITS THE SAME OLD 
BROLAC cominc uP 
LIKE NEW EVERY TIME 
ITS WASHED 









“Brolac did you say? I've heard it's 
splendid stuff.” 


“It is. Unfortunately, you can't get 
BROLAC or MURAC now; but 
remember them for peace time.” 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
with the enamel finish 


MURAC 


MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 
JOHN HALL & SONS 


(Bristol & London) Ltd.. 
Broadmead, Bristol. 


* 


The Strathclyde Paint Co.Ltd.. 
Dalmarnack, Glasgow. 







Family size tin 2/- 
incldg. purchase tax. 








including Fonshans Tax 
“Eclipse” Blades are now made 
only in the popular slotted pat- 
tern, and though scarcer than 
usual, they are still obtainable by 
those on the look-out for clean 
and comfortable shaving. 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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VANTELLA 


SHIRTS 
-MADE FO MATCH 


"VAN HEUSEN 


COLLARS ; 
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Tender, bleeding gums are danger 
signs, which, neglected, lead to gum 
disease (Pyorrhea). Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections—used in time, 
prevent them altogether. Thousands of dentists 
recommend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice with its special anti-gum-infection 
ingredient. Don’t let pyorrhcea claim you as 
a victim. See your dentist, 
and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 













Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to 
prevent gum 
infection £ 
“JUST BRUSH YOUR” 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 


ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 











Mark all clothing 
with 


asns 


NAME TAPES 


obtainable in a variety of colours 
and lettering. 


4/8 5/11 7/9 "Fs" 


Supplied through all drapers and 
outfitters. 


J. & J. CASH LTD, Dept. Pu. 11, COVENTRY. 














Safeguard Your Jeetht 





With K E N T Exclusive 


BLENDED BRISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Rest British WMrushes 
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KODAK FILM 


is in the skies 


helping to improve fighter 


tactics 


%* An enemy ‘plane is brought down. The film 
in the gun camera records precisely how—often 
revealing, for the guidance of our fighters, some 
defensive weakness in ihe enemy's design. If you 
have difficulty in getting a spool of Kodak film, 
remember it is because so much Kodak film 
is doing vital work—helping to bring peace 
(and peace-time snaps) back to reality. 




















Wills 


in War Time 


Is the friend you appointed 
still qualified or willing to 
be your executor? Are you 
considering who shall even- 
tually act in that capacity ? 


Your executor must be 
at hand whenever required, 
though the date be far dis- 
tant. Heshould possess the 
combined qualities cf busi- 
ness experience and sound 
judgment which this Com- 
pany provides. 


Any Midland Bank branch 
manager will describe the 
several advantages which 
may accrue to your depend- 
ents from appointing the 
Company, whose moderate 
pre-arranged fees are pay- 
able only when an estate is 
administered. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 



















BRDEAHAUSE 


A Precision 
jig Borer 
in the 
Tool Room 


2: BRO KHOU SE 6 wa) LI D- WEST BROMWICH STAFFS 


HOLDENS 








The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 





To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


own apipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
careof it. Loewe briarsare very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. you are 


invited to send your Loewe Briars for cleaning 
by our experts which will preserve those in use 
or bring into service your past favourites. 


LOEWE & Co., Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
eed 
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HE old traditions of fine ingredients 





0 and ‘home-baking’, which for nearly a 
Q | century made Romary the connoisseur’s . 
y biscuit, are still being observed . . . so that, 
Z| in these days, Romary Biscuits are in 
i every way the best that ‘points’ can buy. 


Scie coeGgis SE hgeoadiaddiaindanaaanenananaRana 


ROMARY 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS’ BISCUITS 


TG SUG SUG. 





DEANE TE 





KANE NENG 
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ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 


MORLEY 


GLOVES - KNITWEAR. + SOCKS . UNDERWEAR 
SHIRTS + TIES 











to buy the best! 


Those twenty precious coupons must last until February, 
that is why it is essential to buy clothes that will give 
the utmost service. 

lt is not what you pay but what you get for what you 
pay that makes shopping at Harrods so worth while. 
Harrods policy has always been to sell clothes that are 


famous for their quality and service. 
/ 


And remember—that quality for quality, the price 


is always competitive. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON sWI 


It pays you best 














SF RRR: 


R.A.F. Jigsaw. Aerial reconnaissance photographs provide vital 
information to supplement our maps of enemy territory and require miles 
of film of the highest quality. Photography is mobilized for war, so don’t 
blame your dealer if he says ‘‘Sold out of Selo!” Claims of the Services, 
Industry and Science come first. After victory, Selo films will be plentiful 
again, faster and better than ever. Till then our chief task must be 


SERVICING THE WAR. e 


<Q» FILMS made by ILFORD 
LIMITED 


ILFORD, LONDON 
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Charwaria 


In view of the increasing number of exploits by naval 
units against the Italian railways it is reported that the 
Germans are seriously considering the installation of anti- 
submarine devices in the Brenner. 


° ° 


We gather that Hitler has recently been trying to 
persuade satellite states to 
supply him with armaments. 
He was offered a wide choice 
—no tanks, no planes, or no 
guns. 

° ° 


A music-hall artist, sus- 
pended by his ankles from a 






»> 







& 





trapeze, juggles with three 
of a chain gripped in his 
Qo teeth, lifts a lady assistant 
NS into the air while she plays 
7, 
Tf saxophone. A_ remarkable 
| feature of the entertainment 
is that no claim is made 
° ° 

We await a pronouncement from the Minister of Informa- 

tion that Frau Goering is just an overgrown Brownie. 
According to a paragraph in the Daily Telegraph the 
Balkans want peace. It really does 
seem that they ’re desperate enough 


billiard balls, and, by means 
“The Lost Chord” on a 
that it is a cultural performance. 
° ° 
now to try anything. 


°o ° 


Impending Apology 
“More than 40M.P.s, among them Con- 
servatives, Liberals, and Independent 
mons to approve the following 
Members, are to ask the House of Com- 
motion:— ... ”"—Farming Paper. 


°o ° 


A military writer says he cannot 
understand why Himmler suddenly 
decided to take on a new post. 
Can it be that he realized that it 
was just about his turn to be 
arrested in his old one? 





While Hitler is busily imposing security measures on the 
conquered territories it is observed that Marshal Stalin 
adheres stolidly to his policy of declaring a state of 
emergency in the Wehrmacht. 


° ° 


General von Falkenhorst, Commander-in-Chief in Norway, 
is said to be‘out of favour 
with Herr Hitler. So far the 
date of his accidental death 
has not been fixed. 

° ° 
Exclusive 
“Latest NEws 
‘SomETHING Gornc To HAPPEN’” 
Stop Press column. 
° ° 

Von Ribbentrop is reported 
to have been travelling back- 
wards and forwards between 
Germany and _ Switzerland 
arranging for a house in which 
he may eventually take refuge. 
It is not surprising to learn 
that he has been double-crossing the Alps. 


° ° 





According to a magazine article the earliest bird existed 
nearly 100,000,000 years ago. Will worms never learn? 


°o ° 


A cricket match at Hayling Island, Hants, was stopped 
to enable spectators to watch a 
German plane being brought down. 
This confirms the old contention 
that cricket fans don’t take the 
game seriously enough. 


oO o 
A newly-appointed German 
general is only forty-five. Well, 
who knows? He may reach 
forty-six. 
° ° 


A story has been told in court 
that a man tried to persuade his 
wife to get a divorce by offering her 
a bottle of whisky. Very few men 
could afford a divorce and a bottle 
of whisky at the same time. 
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Free Trade 


HERE ’s heavy traffic on the road to-night 
And all the market place is full of din 
As wagon after wagon tipped with light 
Goes up to carry cargo for Berlin. 


And I remember we were off the map, 
Our cities broken and our ports in flame, 

Nothing was left of England, not a scrap 
Except the memory of an ancient name. 


And yet, despite the sayings of the seers, 
We still send out our travellers over all 
The Reich that is to stand a thousand years, 
The soi] on which no bomb shall ever fall. 
EvoeE. 
° ° 


Bar Sinister 


ELL?” Wilson said, settling himself down, 
“what, is it going to be?” 
“Beer,” I said, after a little thought. 

Wilson said he would have a small Scotch, but the 
waiter thought differently. He said there was only gin 
left. There was, however, a choice of what we could have 
with it; we could have water or nothing. 

We chose water—not much water to start with, and 
then, after the first sip, quite a lot of it. This, I suppose, 
was because the water was particularly good. When we 
had finished our drinks we had two more, as Wilson had 
paid for the first round. I mean nothing derogatory by 
this remark, Wilson is one of my oldest friends. But 
anyone will tell you that the chances of a second round are 
slimmer if Wilson hasn’t paid for the first, than vice versa. 
They say too that one of his shoulders is lower than the 
other on account of prolonged fumbling in his trouser- 
pockets beside innumerable taxi-cabs, but this I do not 
believe. Admittedly one of his shoulders is lower than the 
other, but to prove their case his detractors would have to 
show that he persistently fumbles in one pocket rather 
than the other, and it has always seemed to me that he 
fumbles equally in both. 

We had even more water with our second drink. “A 
long, cool, summer drink,” said I, “ought to be sucked up 
through a straw, really.” 

“A wick,” said Wilson, ‘‘would be more suitable.” 

A party of four had just come in and we watched them 
idly as they disposed themselves about a table separated 
from us only by a flight of three little steps. Two of them 
were American officers, two not. 

“They always seem to get the best, those chaps,” said 
Wilson resignedly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “The one with all that 
frizzy hair over her face doesn’t get me anywhere.” 

“How vulgar!” he said. 

We listened with a certain unChristian amusement 
while the four of them debated what they were going to 
have. The officers were solid for beer, and one of the girls 
fairly soon made up her mind in favour of whisky, but the 
other just couldn’t get it fixed. Four times she decided to 
have gin-and-lime, and four times cried out that she wasn’t 
sure if she wouldn’t rather have a lager after all. In the 
end she put in a bid for a gin-and-orange. Rather a 
changeable type. 
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‘Well, well,” murmured Wilson, as the waiter—our 
waiter—approached them, “they’ve had their fun. It 
is better to travel hopefully than to arrive. Certainly in 
this case,” he added, taking a cautious sip. 

However, the affair wasn’t quite at an end. The change- 
able girl—her name was Angela—said, with an indescribably 
feminine air, that when she said gin-and-orange, she didn’t 
mean gin and orange, all cordial if they knew what she 
meant, but gin and orange bitters, or did she mean just 
bitters, but anyway, it didn’t matter; while the other girl, 
the whisky-drinker, suddenly veered right round in favour 
of beer. “But only a half,” she said, because po girl likes 
to be thought mannish. 

The waiter, who had it in his power to put a stop to all 
this nonsense, said nothing. Nobody had troubled to 
address him yet. Very well then, let them get on with it. 
Let them argue themselves dry, let them talk and talk 
about drink until the desire for a good honest pint of ale 
rose to an’ overmastering, all-consuming passion. So 
much the better. Then would be the time for that famous 
“Gin only” speech of his. It ought to go over big to-night. 
So he stood, his tray poised between his finger-tips, waiting. 

“T like that waiter,” Wilson told me. “He’s got a sense 
of timing. Now watch.” 

Angela had made up her mind, or maybe the party had 
taken a majority vote, but anyway the thing was settled. 

“Four beers, waiter,” said one of the Americans. 

But even then the waiter, that splendid man, said 
nothing. He made a pretence of writing the order down on 
his little pad, and went silently away. 

“This is rich,” said Wilson, rocking backwards and 
forwards in his delight. “This is a man after my own 
heart. Pretends to go off to the bar, and then back he’ll 
come to tell them he’s sorry but they’ve just run out of 
beer. Then they'll all order whisky, and back he’ll come 
again to tell them it’s a thousand pities but they’ve just 
run out of that too.” 

“T know,” I said happily. “So that they’ll think they 
might just have been in time to get beer or whisky or both, 
if only they’d been a bit quicker about ordering.” 

“They won’t half pitch into that Angela,” said Wilson. _ 

However, after a while the waiter came back with four 
beers. 

“D’you see that, Wilson?” I said in a low voice. 

“See it!” cried Wilson. “I should jolly well think I do 
see it. It’s an absolute scandal. Here we are, in our own 
country, palmed off with this execrable concoction, 
while ig 

“Hush, Wilson,” I said. ‘Perhaps if you’d been a bit 
firmer with that waiter at the start——” 

Wilson said he liked that. A fat lot J’d done, he con- 
sidered, sitting there twiddling my thumbs while he paid. 

I thought it only fair to myself to point out that I had 
bought the second round. 

“So I should jolly well hope,” said Wilson, staring. 
“Even you would hardly sit there, I should imagine, letting 
me pay for round after round.” 

Pretty good, I thought, coming from a notorious shyster 
like Wilson. ‘ 

“Anyway,” he said, “I’m not standing for this. Here, 
waiter!” 

“Gin, sir?” said the waiter amiably. 

“Beer,” we both said. 

“Sorry, sir. We’ve only gin,” said the waiter, falling 
headlong into the trap. 

“T see,” said Wilson quietly. “Then perhaps you will be 
good enough to explain what those four glasses up there 
contain.” 

“That’s the Palm Lounge up there, sir,” explained the 
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LOOKING EASTWARD 


Mr. Punch’s portrait of a “Triphibian” 
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“Blimey! don’t you know nuffink but Brahms?” 


waiter courteously, “served from another bar. You’re in 
the Henry the Eighth Bar here, you know.” 

“IT see. So we can get a beer if we go up those three steps, 
but not down here, is that it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt didn’t occur to you to mention that when we asked 
for beer at the start?” 

“Oh, no, sir. I thought you preferred the Henry the 
Eighth Bar. Gentlemen often do.” 

“Even when there’s nothing in it?” 

The waiter smiled. He could see a joke as well as the 
next man. 

““Oh, come on,” said Wilson, and we hauled ourselves 
up and mounted the steps into the land of plenty. 

When we had settled ourselves down, with our backs for 
some reason to the Anglo-American party, the waiter 
reappeared again, as respectful and friendly as ever. But 
he addressed us, perhaps as a point of etiquette after our 
translation, as if he had never seen us before. 

“What would you like, sir?” he said. 

“Beer,” we both said, and I, because I didn’t want to 
antagonize the man, added “please.” 

“It ought to taste good,” said Wilson, “after all this.” 

I said nothing. I think, even before I saw the waiter 


returning with an empty tray, I had some presage of 
disaster. That may be why, when he told us in the nicest 
possible way that they’d just run out of beer, I was less 
stunned than Wilson, and just capable of speech. 

“What have you got, waiter?” I whispered. 

“There’s only gin now, sir,” he said, and though I was 
watching him closely I swear not a muscle of his face 
flickered. Only from behind us, it seemed to me, there came 
a sudden splitting sound—as of stifled laughter. 

I shall always believe it was Angela. No American 
would be so rude. H. F. E. 

° ° 


The Mathematician in the Belfry 


N my continual pernickety search for self-improvement 
| I am always buying or at least taking steps to acquire 
books about mathematics, which I usually forget to 
read. I have, however, read quite a bit of Mr. W. W. 
Sawyer’s new one in the Pelican series, Mathematician’s 
Delight, and I have to report that people like me have been 
overlooked again. The reason I can only put down to 
vested interests, or apathy, or the fact that so many 
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people under twenty-five are in the Forces, or the lateness 
of the harvest, or something. 

“The main object of this book ”—these are Mr. Sawyer’s 
first words—‘“‘is to dispel the fear of mathematics,” and we 
soon find that the idea behind all the first part is the same 
benevolently hearty notion that irradiated every page of 
Professor Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million: the idea 
that mathematics can be made interesting to the ordinary 
person only by connecting it with the niggling little 
mathematical problems of everyday life. Mr. Sawyer 
shows you by implication that there is no such thing as 
mathematics, but only a particular way of looking at all 
the dear old subjects that have bored you for years. 
This does not, I’m sorry, but it does not improve my 
attitude to mathematics. The way to arouse in me a 
passion for mathematics would be to set about convincing 
me that it did have something to do with magic, that 
mathematicians did have those almost supernatural powers 
which Mr. Sawyer protests they are without. 

For that matter, in spite of everything, I still believe 
they do have them. But Mr. Sawyer will not stoop to 
this method of arousing my interest: he insists on beginning 
with concrete or even wooden examples, and whenever 
possible even in the later pages he gets back to them. 
The important thing, he says, is “to have a clear picture 
in your mind,” and so he enumerates “Some Experiments 
Connected With Geometry” which deal with a boy and 
two strips of wood, with rectangular tiles, with street 
lamps casting shadows, with a spider crawling over a 
brick. ... 

To be sure we get a bit airier further on in the book. 
Chapter XV even explains the Square Root of Minus 
One, the sort of thing that really does make me think 
there may be something entertaining in mathematics if 
only the people who know can be persuaded to let it out. 
And even on the way there Mr. Sawyer does, it is true, 
give a passing wave of the hand to the pure mathematicians, 
whom he calls “‘The Mathematicians on the Second Floor.” 
He admits that they are a ‘“‘very important body of people” 
and observes that they work ‘under the inner compulsion 
of an artistic urge.” But the idea that anybody who 
knows hardly any mathematics could be more interested 
in pure mathematical symbols than in fooling around with 
all these bits of wood and string and nails and spiders he 
leaves completely out of consideration. 

Consider for a moment all those questions that used 
to obfuscate our clouds of glory at school—the stuff about 
A and B filling a water-tank or digging a hole or dropping 
pussy down the well or what not. Before we could get 
anywhere at all with them we had to reduce them to pure 
mathematics: Mr. Sawyer will agree that that was the 
whole idea. They were given us in that form not to make 
them seem more interesting but to provide us with a little 
extra trouble at each end of the essential problem, so that 
we had less time to spend kicking the water-pipes. We 
should have been only too pleased to be given the statement 
x equals 2y to start with, instead of being told with a 
roguish chuckle that A took twice as long as B did. And 
if we went so far as to get a clear picture in our minds— 
if we took into account the psychology or the relative 
waist-measurements of A and B, or wondered whether 
pussy could have lodged on a brick halfway down the 
well—we got the answer wrong for that reason as well as 
for the customary one that our fives looked too much like 
our sixes. 

This being so, where did this idea come from that 
everybody finds bits of wood and lengths of string more 
interesting than the Greek alphabet or the square-root 
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Mr. Sawyer will not even believe that I can grasp the 
structural principles of his book unless he illustrates it 
as a pile of bricks. On page 40 we have a picture of “The 
General Plan of This Book,” in which each chapter is 
represented by a block, resting on those other blocks which 
are the other chapters it is necessary to have read to 
understand it. All this does for me is to make me think 
of an exceedingly unbombworthy air-raid shelter, or an 
ancient monument with the bricks numbered for re-erection 
in the United States. 

Mr. Sawyer must realize that if pure mathematicians 
are the Mathematicians on the Second Floor, I belong to 
a select but none the less quite numerous body of 
Mathematicians in the Attic, or the Belfry. For us, the 
paragraph “In fig. 13, since a R is by construction parallel 
to A B in fig. 12, and T V is by construction in Problem 
III also parallel to A B—.-. a R is parallel to T V, 
.. @b Rand Tb V are alternate triangles, ...aR:TV:: 
ab:bV” (from The Elements of Perspective (1859) ) is the 
most beautiful in the whole of the works of Ruskin, and 
the inner compulsion of our artistic urge is as good as 
anything you will find among those boys on the second 
floor. R. M. 


° o 


Civil Service Statistics 
A Dog-Day Dream 


UR masters struggle to decide 
Our worth by systems that divide 
“Results achieved” by ‘‘time devoted.” 
But when this process is applied 
And on the form “results” are noted 
As “nil” or “unidentified,” 
Why—then we get promoted! 





“T told you not even the C.O. himself must smoke 
here—now we have no ammunition dump AND no C.O.” 
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Concerts 


T has been a matter of growing surprise lately that, to 
state it plainly, people do not mind going to concerts 
so much as it might be reasonable to suppose they 

might. This may be a blind to create even more concert- 
goers, because there is nothing human nature likes more 
than adding to any growing surprise about itself; but it 
may be something subtler. Some psychologists hold that 
people writing surprised articles in the papers about more 
and more people going to concerts have been in their time 
to the sort of concert which the thought of anyone else 
wanting to go to makes them surprised at anyone wanting 
to go to any concert. However that may be, the fact 
that psychologists think this sort of thing rather proves 
something or other about concerts—if only the fact that 
some of the chairs are a bit harder than others. 

A concert is held, as often as not, in a concert-hall; and 
a concert-hall, as often as not, is pale green wherever it 
has the chance, with curly gilding here and there. There 
is a reason. It puts the music-lover (as the concert-goer 
is called) in the right frame of mind, because pale green 
with curly gilding is both very ugly and very esthetic, 
thus pleasing everyone, however cynical. Concert-goers, 
as they themselves would be the first to admit, are a bit 
cynical because they are cultured. They ventilate this 
cynicism before a concert begins by glancing round at any 
strangers within range and wondering why they are there. 
This feeling of wonderment reaches its pitch when two 
strangers are sitting side by side, because one stranger will 
wonder passionately why the other stranger is there— 
whether the whole thing is a pose or whether the other 
stranger looks like that because of being a music-lover— 
and it is only psychology to assume (without, of course, 
believing it) that the other stranger is thinking the same. 
This antagonism between neighbouring strangers will 
persist through a whole concert, however either stranger 
behaves; unless-one stranger lends the other a programme, 
when the antagonism will change to a sort of rivalry of 
enthusiasm which is not much better. All this, psychologists 
insist, would not happen if concert-goers were not cultured. 
They even go so far as to suggest that some concert-goers 
are not so cultured as they make out, citing the undeniable 
truth that very few latecomers to a concert, the sort who 
arrive when the hall is nearly full and the orchestra tuning 
up, can enter the hall without a sudden sensation of 
animal excitement which is nothing more or less than 
their subconsciouses thinking they have got into a swimming- 
bath. I should add that the fact that large concert 
audiences make almost as much noise as people in a 
swimming-bath has two main explanations; one that mass 
culture tends to make people exaggerate themselves, and 
another that there is so little chance of saying anything 
when once a concert is under way that an audience must 
take its chances while it can. 

The behaviour of the average concert audience when 
once a concert is under way has often been a subject of 
comment, those people who sway from side to side or beat 
time getting the most publicity. But I have never thought 
that enough justice has been done to a far bigger section 
of an audience—the people who follow in the programme. 
These people are at their most noticeable with the detailed 
sort of programme which quotes bars of the music from 
time to time. This sort of programme puts a bit of a 
mental load on an audience, because at a certain juncture 
in the music it must turn the page or lose its. status with 
its neighbours. Thus an audience tends to divide itself 


into the confident, the struggling but independent, and 
the mere sycophants who turn a page whenever they notice 
that their neighbour is a page further on than they are. 
The independent sort are rather prone to turn their pages 
before they should, and to have to look as if they had gone 
on ahead on purpose. All this mental interplay, coupled 
with the fact that concert audiences are meant to wait for 
a loud bit of music before they can decently turn the page, 
imposes an emotional strain which, psychologists think, 
accounts in part for the applause at the end of an item. 
It is not, psychologists emphasize, that they don’t think 
concert-goers enjoy the music they are applauding; it’s 
just that they have to think of a better psychological 
reason than humanity’s sheer pleasure in making a noise. 

People leaving a concert-hall after a concert have a few 
invariable characteristics which I must mention. They 
divide into three main classes: those who are alone; those 
who are with other people but insist on looking rapt, 
though not so rapt as to be drawn into conversation by 
the others; and those who have got drawn into conversation 
and are having to tell one another how much they enjoyed 
it. On the whole, psychologists say, none of these classes 
is quite satisfied, because the people who are alone feel 
vaguely the lack of someone not to talk to just as much 
as the people not alone. It is all rather a tangle, and again, 
psychologists say, is the direct result of culture. 

I want now to say a few words about concerts on the 
wireless. These, when they happen, are not always so 
much the direct result of culture as of someone having 
turned the wireless on. They are apt to take place in the 
last ten minutes before the nine o’clock news, and will 
therefore go on not long enough for some people and too 
long for the rest. There is therefore something of a 
subdued conflict among such an audience even after it has 
established among itself whether the wireless is on too loud 
or not loud enough and has opened the door to let the dog 
either in or out. This subdued conflict is seen as much as 
felt, because the people known to be enjoying it really flat 
out do not look so happy as the people not enjoying it 
really flat out. They are apt to stiffen very slightly all 
over and gaze rather fixedly at nothing. 

Some concerts on the wireless, of course, start at the 
beginning and go through to the end. An average of 
intensity is struck among the listeners by some implicit 
agreement which lays down that they shall listen like mad 
for the first ten minutes, talk only when they need to for 
the next ten, and then just talk. It is interesting, 
psychologists say, that wireless listeners do not want to 
applaud anything however much they have enjoyed it, 
and are indeed mildly annoyed by the applause from the 
concert-hall itself; and this, psychologists say, only goes 
to prove. : 

° ° 


Definitely 


“Sir,—At the special meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
last Friday to celebrate the quatercentenary of Copernicus, who 
definitely put the sun and the earth in their relative proper 
places . . .”—Letter to “The Scotsman.” 


° ° 


Non-Sequitur Corner 


“This concert is not coming from a studio, but, as you have 
probably guessed by the applause, from the Town Hall at Kidder- 
minster.”—Radio Announcement. 
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“Where for, Sir? .... 


“that we ought to try to do 
_something about the Camp 
Guard. It is not all I could desire. 
This morning they let through a couple 
of extremely low-class Egyptians, who 
wanted to sell leather wallets. with zip- 
fasteners to the men; and then when 
the Garrisor Engineer came they drove 
him away at the point of the bayonet.” 
Lieutenant Sympson said that it 
was the sort of thing he had often felt 
like doing ,to Garrison Engineers 
himself. But Major Fibbing said that 
this was not the point. There was a 
principle involved. Also, the low-class 
Egyptians nad sold him (the Major) 
one of the leather wallets with zip- 
fasteners, and he had put all his 
money into it, and had been unable to 
get it out again owing to a failure of 
the mechanism. 

Up till this time our Camp Guard 
had been rather a happy-go-lucky 
affair. The C.S.M. had reserved all 
the worst and stupidest men in the 
Company for it, with the addition of 
such as were more or less half-maimed 
and blind. The Kugombas vary a good 
deal: some of them make fine soldiers, 
but others do not. The latter sort 
are the ones we have usually put on 
the Camp Guard. 


| THINK,” said the Major irritably, 








and what train, Sir? .. 


Guards 


“But if the Major wants a really 
good guard, bless his heart,” said the 
C.8.M., “‘he shall have one, and I will 
recall Sergeant Petero to take charge 
of it. I will produce a first-class guard 
that will remind the Major of the old 
days in the last war when he was with 
the Loamshire Fusiliers.” 

So one of our best sergeants was 
recalled from his post, and the odd 
collection of incompetents who had 
hitherto formed our Camp Guard were 
replaced by picked men, and after a 
little intensive training the Camp 
Guard became quite stylish. 

“It’s the best African guard in the 
Middle East,” said the Major proudly, 
after inspecting them one morning. 
“T wish the Brigadier would pay us a 
visit. It would open his eyes.” 

That night the Major happened to 
be in Cairo, and he dropped into 
Poll’s Cabaret for an hour. The Major 
says that cabarets, personally, leave 
him cold, but that he feels it a duty 
when in Egypt to do as the Egyptian 
does, so he goes to Poll’s Cabaret 
occasionally. Strangely enough our 
Colonel, who has an equally keen sense 
of duty, was also there. 

“‘T must pop over and see you soon,” 
said the Colonel. So of course the 
Major told him about the wonderful 














. and what day, Sir?” 


Camp Guard, and what could be done 
with Kugombas if you really knew how 
to manage them. The Colonel said he 
would pay a surprise visit next morning 
at eight o’clock sharp, and would try 
to bring the Brigadier with him. 

The Major was rather late getting 
back to camp, and Captain Hollyhock 
and Sympson and I had all gone to bed, 
so we knew nothing about the impend- 
ing visit; and I still hold that our 
action, when the Garrison Adjutant 
asked us for a dozen really smart men 
under a native sergeant to help in a gas 
demonstration, was perfectly correct. 
We lent him the Camp Guard, and 
packed them off in a lorry. We did not 
of course leave the entrance to the 
camp unguarded, but told some men in 
overalls who were cleaning up near the 
cookhouse to keep an eye on it until 
the guard came back an hour later. 
Captain Hollyhock even went so far 
as to tell one of them to stand in the 
sentry-box. 

For once in his life the Major over- 
slept himself, and emerged from his 
tent just in time to see the Brigadier 
and the Colonel being greeted by an 
impromptu salute, the man in the box, 
in the excitement of the moment, 
having sloped his broom instead of 
presenting it. 
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“Calling C for Charlie. Calling C for Charlie. 
All right—sulk if you want to. Sulk if you want to.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XXIX—H.M.S. “Double Face”’ 


‘4 \HOUGH, generally speaking, nice 
Lieutenant Heep estranged his pals 
Because he formed the loathsome vice 
Of sucking up to Admirals. 
In port he’d always stay on board 
Dressed up in case some Sea Lord came 
And, if one did, he’d wear a sword 
And, probably, white gloves with same. 


He offered wine and costly buns; 
He listened to their past careers; 
And when they left he banged off guns 
And made his ratings give three cheers. 


This constant toadying to nobs 
Worked wonders, I regret to say; 
His ship escaped all dirty jobs 
And Heep got leave and extra pay. 


But every Sin involves a Fall, 
And so it happened in this case. 
The Foremost Sea Lord of them all 
Called on his ship, the Double Face. 
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Heep carried through his usual drill 
But when he got to buns, “I wish 
No part of these, they make me ill; 
Bring me,” the Great One said, “some fish.” 


This quite original request 

Made Heep hinge slightly at the knees. 
He took it as a subtle test 

Of his ability to please. 


Forlorn inspection of the fridge 
Revealed no foodstuff with a fin; 
He staggered blindly to the bridge 
And shouted “‘Heave a depth-charge in!” 


A battleship or two went down; 
The Double Face was blown on shore; 
Some public buildings in the town 
Collapsed; but really nothing more. 


It seemed to me a bit severe 
When, later, Heep was shot at dawn, 
But there you are, the moral’s clear— 
Be nice to people but don’t fawn. 


° ° 


H. J. Talking 


VERY year I summon my clan and give them an 
oration and a reinforced tea. Thirty-five minutes 
are allowed for unrestricted eating and then, while 

I address them, only edibles capable of silent mastication 
are issued. Many present try unobtrusively to fill their 
pockets with the good things provided, some going so far 
as to have them lined with mackintosh so that jellies and 
other damp foods can be dealt with. I take a good deal 
of trouble over my speech, which is intended to bind them 
closer together and at the same time improve them, their 
morals tending to be slovenly. This time I said as follows: 

“Kith and kin, it gratifies me to see you sit groaning 
round my board and to know that even the most improvident 
for once has had a square and, to you, inexpensive meal. 
If you worked harder you would be able to invite me back, 
should that occur to you, and would also be able to give 
presents at Christmas instead of merely sending postcards. 
Other advantages of hard work are that it leaves less time 
for drink, gambling, and such low pleasures, reconciles 
one to death, and leads to the approbation, if not of your 
friends, at least of those who would otherwise have to do 
it themselves. 

“Now I turn to the arts. What about music? Do you 
know any?—probably not, apart from dance tunes and 
escapist melodies played on a bent saw. Good music is 
much longer than the trash you no doubt wallow in, and 
one follows it with a score. Loving the arts is a duty you 
owe to society, like paying rates or not letting your chimney 
get on fire. In literature, poetry is what you ought to 
read, especially poetry by those who have not written 
much before. Reading the later works of poets is apt to 
show you have got into a rut. So much for hard work 
and art. 

“There is another thing I must speak to you about— 
courtesy. This may lead to all sorts of things. If your 
neighbour is in trouble with his macaroni do not just 
ignore him; help him to pack in the strands, taking care 
to not get them involved with yours. Again, when people 
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“Not like that, dear—in small pieces.” 


ask after your health do not just reply ‘So, so,’ as tantalizing 
and rebuffing are what such answers are. Think up some 
good, rare illness which will really interest them. I usually 
say I have Van Doom’s disease and then continue about 
how they used Siberian leeches and how it needs a skilled 
flute-player to get them off. 

“Some of you may be wondering whether you will be 
asked next year. I cannot bind myself in advance, but 
probably the list of invitations will be much the same. 
This is the end of the speech. Those wishing to applaud 
will now have an opportunity so to do.” 

One of the most obtrusive guests is Sir P. Knight, Kt. 
He has a noisy manner which many do not care for, even 
when he has explained that it hides a heart of gold. He 
annoys my wife by being gay at the wrong moments. 
When she offers him with her own hands a bun with a 
good large filling of chopped parsley, instead of taking it 
quietly and getting on with it he bursts into loud guffaws 
and lets off indoor fireworks on his plate. He often 
produces a set piece, which is usually in a number of 
sections, and sometimes he assembles them in the wrong 
order, causing most unfortunate messages to be displayed, 
and nothing will put them out, not even tea. 

He became a Sir because he invented a method of making 
rayon from silk, but as a youth he lived with confidence 
tricksters and forgers, whom he dropped when he went up 
in the world; after that he rarely entered the Thieves’ 
Kitchen, and when he did he was standoffish and obviously 
despised their cooking. He would have his chauffeur bring 
in a luncheon-basket and stand there eating devilled kidneys 





The io, that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are adv@rtised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for expert. 
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and plovers’ eggs while the thieves pretended that their 
old accustomed fare was quite good enough for them. 

Sir P. Knight, Kt., is chairman of a Memorial House 
which stands on the site of a field near where Hoccleve 
possibly lived, and he is very active in this, always writing 
letters to the papers about it and presiding at meetings 
against garages being built anywhere near. It is a small 
modern villa with bands of yellow tiles across the brick- 
work, and it is called ‘“‘Heerz Mudin Urai.” Inside there 
are suites of furniture, the instalments on which have 
been taken over from the previous owners, and an edition 
of Hoccleve in a glass-fronted safe. A society which 
believes that Hoccleve was really Lydgate keeps a sandwich- 
man permanently outside the gate wearing the arguments 
for their view, but as they are rather long he has to have 
several boards slung on him and when he sees anyone 
reading them he gives them what he considers enough time 
to finish the side and then briskly changes over, retaining 
the spectator’s attention meanwhile by a neat little tap- 
dance. 

Another. public character among my guests is Agatha 
La Superbe, a veteran potter whose sherds are highly 
thought of by the British Museum, she having the knack 
of making them Roman, Anglo-Saxon or anything you 
like. An archeologist jilted her in the remote past and she 
goes secretly to excavations to drop confusing fragments 
into them. 

Much of her time is given to a campaign for cleaning 
up Bowls, as she thinks it is a wrong and evil thing that 
players with long arms should compete unhandicapped 
against those whose arms are short. She frequently makes 
public protests, but since these consist of hunger-strikes 
the average match is not long enough for what she is 
doing to sink in, and so far she has made little headway, 
even those she champions disliking her assistance and 
preferring that their measurements should not be bandied 
about by one and all. 
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“No waiting, Sir—if you care to co-operate.” 


Back to the Agricultural Front 


a loaf of bread in the years to 

come without thinking of the part 
I am playing in the harvest scene of 
1943. Mine is not a leading part. I 
do not sit down all day on the hind- 
quarters of a tractor, nor from a seat 
on a binder watch the contraption 
doing its stuff. I am concerned with 
the stuff when it has been laid on the 
ground in inconvenient rows. 

You may, from the safety of a gate, 
have seen my job performed. You 
may have seen a bent old man pick 
up a sheaf of wheat from the ground 
and tuck it under his arm as though 
he were going to make off with it. 
Generally he pauses and, thinking he 
may as well balance himself, picks up 
another and hugs this under the other 
arm. As you begin to wonder if he can 


I SHALL never be able to look at 


slacken his pace without striking root 
he suddenly drops the sheaves on the 
ground. As he turns away to pick up 
two more you decide to smoke a pipe, 
but before you can strike a match he 
has made a hile. If you are not where 
I am but somewhere else he may have 
made a stook. 

The next job he has to do is to wipe 
his brow and have a good look round. 
Of course he spots you at the gate and 
takes this opportunity gladly. 

What I never realized was that if I 
opened the gate and stepped into the 
field to help the old man there would 
be no one leaning over the gate, and if 
there was no one leaning over the gate 
when J stopped to wipe my brow and 
have a good look round I should have 
to cut the next part of the performance. 

However, I opened the gate and 


walked in. The field is roughly ten 
miles each way and so far I have only 
stopped for eating and sleeping. 

But I am as brown as sherry—and 
talking about sherry, there’s a bottle 
of beer under that hedge, so I must 
close with it. 

° ° 


A Prayer 


CERES, from whose copious horn 
flows the gold corn, 

the young lettuce and green 

pea, the mushroom, the bean, 

the sweet red cherry, 

the new potato and the strawberry— 

Thou, from whom life itself so 
bounteously comes, 

please, please, PLEASE no more plums! 





Tae 
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Hannibal (and the Alps) Outclassed 


holiday, mother, this could never 

have happened. Still, there it is. 
If you’re sure you’re all right you’d 
better just hold my knitting and the 
book and the little blue rug, and I’ll 
leave the basket on the seat and just 
go along the corridor and see what’s 
happened to them. Sure you’re all 
right? No, you needn’t stir. Ill just 
put the things on top of you, and you 
can go on holding your tweed coat and 
the lunch and your own rug. You’re 
sure you actually saw them get into 
the train ? 

Well, if you did you did, but I can’t 
say I did, but I suppose they did, and 
certainly it wouldn’t be like her to get 
left behind on the platform. But I 
think, if you’re certain you’re all 
right, mother, I’ll just fight my way 
along and try to make sure that she 
and the child did get in, even if they 
couldn’t get seats. . . 

I’m sorry to disturb you, but if I 
could just get out .. . thank you: 

I’m sorry... could I  -eer “Tf 
I could just get past... I’m so sorry, 
but my friend and her little girl ought 
to be somewhere on this train, and I 
thought perhaps I could just work my 
way along and have a look at them. ... 

I’m so sorry... My friend and 
her little girl ought to be somewhere 
on the train unless they got left behind 
in the scramble. . I quite agree, a 
needle in a bundle of hay—or I 
suppose you might say two needles. 
I’m so sorry . . . no, please don’t wake 
him up, I’m sure I can step over him 
quite.easily. ... Oh dear, I didn’t see 
it was a basket. . . No, J’m not 
hurt, thank you, but your eggs had a 
narrow squeak, I’m afraid... . 

If you wouldn’t terribly mind 
standing in that doorway I think I 
could squeeze past without making 
that lady get up off her suitcase or 
getting spiked by the helmets and 
packs and things that those unfortunate 
soldiers are wearing. ... I’m so 
sorry, but the fact is that my friend 
and her little girl somehow got 
separated from my mother and me in 
the crowd, and my mother’s over 
eighty, so naturally she worries. . . 
Thank you very much. No, really, it’s 
quite all right, it wasn’t anywhere 
near my eye, and nobody could 
possibly help it, with the corridor 
jammed like this. Yes, travelling is a 
bit of a problem in war-time. I’m 


[ we'd made it a Stay-at-Home 


really only worried about my girl and. 


her little friend—my little friend and 
her girl—My FRIEND AND HER LITTLE 


cIRL. I want to make sure they got 
on the train and weren’t left behind, 
as they easily may have been... . 

I’m so sorry . . . would you mind if 
I squeezed into your carriage just for 
one second while the ticket-collector 
goes by? .. 


Oh, my ticket. Well, I'll do 





SOCKS ° 


EAR Mr. PUNCH,—It may 

comfort you to know that 

my favourite pair of socks bears 

the cheery label of your Comforts 
Fund. 

These socks were given to me 
in the beginning of the war and 
served through the Flanders 
campaign and more than twelve 
months of trapesing across deserts 
in the Middle East. The wool is 
matted and apparently quite 
hole-proof, in fact I feel that a 
testimonial parodying the old 
Pears Soap tramp advertisement 
is their just due—something on 
the lines of ‘since then I have 
worn no other.’ 

Thank you, Mr. Punch.” 

(Signed) G. W. A., Capt. 


In answer to a request for 
permission to publish the above 
we received the following: 


“As the Duke of Wellington 


would say :— 
‘Publish and be blessed.’” 


Donations will be most grate- 
fully received and acknowledged 
by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 











what I can if you can take the other 
people’s first, only it’s very difficult 
to move, and besides, I think my 
mother may have my ticket. She’s 
got a seat in quite another carriage, 
several coaches back. . I’m really 
looking for my friend and her little 
girl who ought to have got on with us, 
but we got separated in the crowd. 
Still, they may be further down the 
train if lcan only... Well, if I can’t 
go no further this end—I mean, if you 
say the door is locked and that’s the 
end of the train, of course I’d better 
start on my way back to the carriage 
where I left my mother. ... I’m so 
sorry ... I beg your pardon .. 
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All right, mother. Don’t worry. 
Just sit there and hold the things. I 
haven’t found them yet, but I’m 
going to work my way up to the other 
end of the train now. E. 


°o ° 


Global Strategy 


HEN I asked young Podgy 
McSumph what he had been 


doing he scowled at me and 
answered rudely, “It’s none o’ your 
business.” 
“All right,” I said, “if you are 
going to be a bad boy you needn’t stay 
in my house. I believe you’ve been 


fighting.” 
“Well, I was not fightin’,” still 
scowling. “Because it was wrestlin’.” 


“And who were you ene! ” 

“Sam Doops.” 

“Ah. And I suppose you were 
beaten again ? °” 

“He’s just a dirty wee sniffer,” 
bitterly. 

“Well, I’ve told you before, you 
must accept the fact that Sam Doops 
is the better man and—and behave 
yourself.” 

“But I'll beat him yet. An’ then,” 
violently, “Ill just—just bash him to 
bits.” 

“Besides I had something very 
interesting to show you.” 

“Whit was it?” suspiciously. § 

“It’s a model of the world, and it 
shows you how the world goes round.” 

“But it does not,” looking incredu- 
lous. ‘‘ Because this is the world we’re 
at the noo. Because it’s the world 
we're stayin’ at.” 

“T’ll show you.” 

I produced my small terrestrial 
globe and placed it on the table. 

*“Now there you are, and,” rotating 
the globe, “that is how it goes round.” 

“An’ does the right world go roond 
like that?” 

“Yes, and here is something else. 
If you were to dig a hole there, where 
we are just now, right through the 
world, and went down the hole—you 
would come out at Australia.” 

“But somebody would need to 
catch me at Australia because I would 
fall aff the world.” 

“Well, you see——” 

“Could ma mither write to ma Uncle 
Peter and he could be waitin’ for 
me?” 

“That would be a good idea.” 

“But hoo would I get hame from 
Australia back up the hole?” 

“And now,” I said brightly, “I’m 
going to show you how you would go 
round the world.” 

“Roond the world?” 


exclaimed 
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“And if this doesn’t turn him into a toad, then I shall really have to consider changing my retailer.” 


Podgy, his interest now thoroughly 
aroused. 

“You would start here and you 
would go like this,” tracing a route 
with my pencil. “And away round 
here. And come back like that. And 
then you would have been right round 
the world.” 

“Would I just go oot the front door 
an’ come hame at the back door?” 

“Yes. But of course you would have 
to go in a ship.” 

“Tell me aboot it,” commanded 
Podgy. 

“Well, here in the harbour a big 
ship is getting ready to sail and i 

“T’m to be the captain.” 

“With your captain’s hat on you 
mount the bridge and order full steam 
ahead.” 

“ An’ would I say ‘Port yer helm’?” 

“Yes, and the ship would glide out 
of the harbour, the captain waving 
farewell to his father and mother.” 

An’ would Sam Doops be there?” 

“Perhaps. But of course,” I added 
hastily, “you will have no time for 
fighting Sam Doops.” 

“No,” said Podgy, “I would just 
put ma fingers to ma nose at him.” 








“And so, her graceful stem cutting 
through the waves, the gallant 
vessel s 

“An’ Sam Doops’ll no’ ken I’m 
comin’ back roond the world the 
other road.” 

“He'll get a surprise. And now you 
are steering your way across the 
Atlantic, heading for America.” 

“But I’m no’ wantin’ to go to 
America,” protested Podgy. “I’m 
wantin’ to get hame from roond the 
world as quick as I can.” 

“** Ay, ay, sir, port it is.’ That,” I 
explained, “is what the man at the 
wheel would say. And you shape a 
course down here for the Panama 
Canal.” 

*““An’ the boat’ll be sailin’ quicker 
because it’s goin’ doon the world 
noo.” 

“Passing through the wonderful 
Panama Canal, Captain McSumph 
decides to make for China.” 

“Weel, I do not,” said Podgy. 
“Because I just want to go right hame 
in ma big quick boat.” 

“But you’ve often told me you 
wanted to go to China.” 

“But I’ll see China the next time 





I go roond the world. This time I’m 
in a hurry.” 

“Very well, the captain’s word is 
law. Heading westward,” I went on 
to relate, ‘“‘and gathering tremendous 
speed, our noble craft skims over the 
waves like a great bird.” 

“An’ it’s got four chimleys an’ 
they’re a’ smokin’.” 

“And at length, on a beautiful Sat- 
urday afternoon, Captain McSumph’s 
stout ship docks in the harbour of 
Auchterbrose, having made a record 
passage round the world.” 

“An’ then I get doon aff ma 
boat.” 

“And your father and mother are 
there to welcome you.” 

“But Sam Doops is no’ to get seein’ 
me yet.” 

“He will be jealous of you now.” 

“But he’ll be lookin’ oot for me 
comin’ hame the same road I went 
awa’. Because he'll no’ ken I was 
roond the world.” 

“And won’t he get a surprise!” 

“Ay,” said Podgy grimly. “‘ Because 
I’ll come slinkin’ up behind him 
before he sees me an’ I'll bash his 
heid aff.” D. 
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“T expect Mr. Bradfield will be a little late this morning— 
his bicycle has a slow puncture.” 


Road Sense 


NTILI met Amphlett I thought 

I was unique. My journeys to 

and from the office take me 
through one of the most delightful 
stretches of Britain’s countryside, but 
I seldom look at it. It may be that 
my soul (like Amphlett’s) has been 
destroyed by long years in the hurly- 
burly of commerce. Perhaps I am 
neurotic—a mere bundle of competitive 
nerve-endings struggling in an acquisi- 
tive society. It may be, on the other 
hand, that I am typically English. 


My behaviour on my bicycle epitomizes 
all that is traditional. The tendency 
to flirt with fate, the inordinate fond- 
ness for games of chance and patience, 
the stoicism—all these are represented. 
The moment I am released from the 
office I mount my cycle and I am away 
into the most interesting of my private 
worlds. 

The first half-mile of my homeward 
journey is a rather uneventful over- 
ture. I carry two lists of figures in my 
head—the number of cars that pass me 
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before I reach the cross-roads and the 
number of times I must raise my hat. 
I see no hope of beating my figures for 
August 1939 in the first category, while 
the second lacks the finer subtleties of 
statistical inquiry. 

Just beyond the cross-roads the road 
falls rather sharply and provides an 
opportunity to free-wheel. As soon as 
my cycle breaks an imaginary line 
between the willow-tree and _ the 
telegraph-pole I shut my eyes and 
count. I have improved enormously in 
recent months. The marked tendency 
to veer inwards to the ditch has been 
corrected and I have reduced the 
frequency of spills to one in eight. I 
doubt whether any man in England 
could better my performance of Decem- 
ber 14th, when I rode blind for nine 
seconds and paved the way for a 
renewal of the Eighth Army’s advance 
into Tripolitania. Many people deny 
the possibility of intuitive vision. I 
am not prepared to debate the matter. 
What I know is that on that glorious 
day an inner voice told me what 
my performance might mean. “Nine 
seconds,” it said, ““and you ensure an 
African success: less—and a counter- 
attack by Rommel is probable.” 

From the bottom of the declivity to 
Marsden’s rick the road meanders 
intricately with the stream. If I follow 
the meanders conventionally I traverse 
the course in one hundred and sixty- 
seven revolutions of my pedals. If I 
travel by straight lines in a series of 
surveyor’s sights from one bend to the 
next, I can reduce the figure to one 
hundred and fifty-three. That is my 
standard. There is another pair of 
white gloves for the R.A.F. every time 
I make it. 

Naturally, I do not indulge in these 
diversions when there is wheeled com- 
petition on the road. It is a point of 
honour with me to pass every cyclist 
other than young men on models with 
dropped handlebars, and schoolboys. 

Elderly male and all female cyclists 
are always fair game. But there is no 
sense merely in overtaking for its own 
sake. To obtain good results the over- 
taking must occur before a fixed land- 
mark is reached. Momentous events 
may hang upon the success or failure 
of an overtaking mission. On the day 
that I failed by three yards to pass a 
fast-moving clergyman the Russians 
retired from Rostov-on-Don. I shall 
never forget it. 

One day while engaged in operation 
three—riding on the white line to test 
the strength of the Japanese positions 
in New Guinea—lI saw a cyclist ahead 
of me who appeared to be in difficulties. 
It was an old man with a beard and a 
Norfolk jacket. His left leg hung limp 
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and useless while his right worked 
desperately to keep the cycle in motion. 
It was a pitiful sight. Then as I 
approached a strange thing happened. 
The right leg suddenly became inert 
and the left took over the task of 
propulsion. I was so intrigued by this 
manceuvre that I drew alongside and 
asked whether I could be of assistance. 
“No, thank you,” chuckled the old 
man, “there’s nothing wrong. I 
usually manage this hill on one leg.” 
There was just a trace of superiority 
in his voice—enough to make my left 
leg hang loose from the hip while 
my right pushed hard at its pedal. 
Together we struggled over the rise. 
From that chance meeting a deep 
and lasting friendship developed. 
Amphlett introduced me to many 
interesting strategems and in return I 
shared with him my treasured accumu- 
lation of road-lore. It is a great joy to 
be in Amphlett’s company. He is an 
unfailing source of inspiration. Still, 
for all his zest and skill he remains only 
a trick-cyclist. Of the deeper signifi- 
cance of our diversions he has, I am 
sure, no inkling. He is quite incapable 
of realizing the connection between 
(say) our failure to reach the “Dead 
Slow” sign after free-wheeling from a 
standing start at Croft’s brickyard and 
the success of a German counter-blow 
at Kharkov. 
Perhaps, after all, I am unique. 
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My Lady 


WROTE her in poetic phrase, 
I Confessed my love and sang her 
praise 
And begged that she might spend with 
me 
All of her earthly hours; 
In passion true compared her-to 
My garden’s choicest flowers. 


“Your skin is lily-white” (I said); 
“Your lips are like a rosebud red; 
With eyes as blue as gentian’s hue 
-How beautiful your gaze is! 
Your lovely locks as sweet as stocks, 
And brighter than the daisies!” 


My love made cold reply that she 

Preferred to Dig For Victory; 

She could not plan to wed a man 
With flowers in his garden. 

To blooms like these instead of peas 
She feared her heart must harden. 


Then in my bitterness I rose 

And set to work with spades and hoes 

And wheeled away my fine display 
Of flowers in a barrow, 

And planted greens and runner beans 
And vegetable marrow. 
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And then I wrote my love again 

A very different refrain; 

I said her cheeks were pale as leeks, 
Her nose just like that sweet root 

The swede; her hair I did compare 
In colour to a beetroot. 


Her lips reminded me (wrote I) 
Of purple-sprouting broccoli; 
Her dainty feet were small and 
neat 
As turnips (Mammoth Early); 
Her legs as frail as leaves of kale 
And many times as curly. 


Thus for a second time I sent 
To her, and feared she might resent 
The novel ways in which her praise 
Was sung, and think me caddish. . . . 
# # # of # 
Our honeymoon was spent in June 
In planting out some radish. 


° ° 


“Boys Down Mines May 
Bre Droprep.” 
Heading in Daily Express. 


Ja? Ach! 
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At the Play 





“Pink SrrRiInG AND SEALING Wax” 
(DuKE oF YorRK’s) 
“Friymnc CoLtours” (LyRIc) 


Here is a pleasurable new play at 
last! Mr. Rotanp PERTWEE is an 
expert hand with a complicated 
crime-story, and his latest such story 
for the theatre, Pink String and 
Sealing Wax, is- surely the most 
ingenious thing he has ever provided. 
We are in the ’eighties—which can 
usually be relied upon to give us a 
good, rip-roaring, Jack-the-Ripperish 
time in the theatre. And we are at 
Brighton and in the back-shop-cum- 
sitting-room of an analytical-cum- 
pharmaceutical chemist. This (Mr. 
Davip Horne) is a tyrannical one- 
track-minded father with strange little 
lapses into sympathy and kindness. 
His wife (Miss In1s HogEy) is a literal- 
minded noodle turned, by the actress, 
into an adorable mixture of grace 
and silliness. Their son (Mr. PHILIP 
FRIEND) is supposed to follow in the 
footsteps of his father professionally, 
but shows preference to be an inventor. 
The three daughters of Mr. Strachan 
(two unspecified juniors are upstairs 
in bed with chicken-pox and so remain 
unseen) are Emily, Jessie and Eva. 
Emily (Miss Dororny Hyson) has a 
voice and aches to sing in grand opera. 
Jessie (Miss AUDREY HESKETH) aspires 
to heights of tragic acting and strews 
her bewildered mother’s carpet with 
Ophelia’s imaginary blossoms. Eva 
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(Miss MARGARET BaRTON) is an imp 
of a schoolgirl—delectably drawn and 
delectably acted—who can topple from 
bliss to misery in a split second, or soar 
from despair to ecstasy at the mere 
suggestion of.a walk on the pier or an 
unexpected sixpence. 

A very great deal happens within 
the four April days of the play’s action 
—perhaps even a shade too much for 
total probability. Emily, for example, 
steals away clandestinely to hear 
Patti sing at the Pavilion, gazes at the 
diva emerging from the artists’ door 
after the concert, sings to her a stave 
or two of Marguerite’s ‘Jewel Song,” 
and is promptly picked up and taken 
to supper by the great little soprano 
herself. ‘‘Lobster paté with Adelina 
Patti!” says Emily to a gaping family 
which is as stunned as we are. The 
singer, moreover, offers Emily an 
interview and some singing-lessons 
under her own master. Mr. Strachan 
will not hear of such goings-on and his 
refusal nearly breaks Emily’s heart. 
(The one tiny fault in Mr. WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG’S lively and most adroit 
production is in his allowing Miss 
Hyson to sing a stave or two of her 
Gounod on the stage. This taste of 
coloratura is pretty enough, but hardly 
such as would make a supper-bound 
Patti hesitate to step into her 
brougham.) 

But Emily’s adventure is nothing to 
her brother Albert’s. He had inad- 
vertently conceived a boyish passion 
for Pearl Bond, a bullying barman’s 
deplorable wife (Miss SHELAGH 
Furey). At dead of night he asks the 
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. makes us haul down the entire stock, and then buys nothing.” 
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demirep into his father’s house, and 
while his back is turned she steals 
enough strychnine to poison half of 
Hove and then borrows a_ helpful 
biography of William Palmer, the 
Rugeley poisoner. Bully Bond promptly 
dies, and Mr. Strachan is called to the 
inquest. Pearl, having accomplished 
murder, turns to blackmail and is 
very neatly thwarted by Strachan pére 
in a way which playgoers must see 
for themselves. The delectable Eva’s 
share in all these happenings? She 
rifles money-boxes to secure a return 
ticket to London for her operatic big 
sister. She discovers the unhappy 
passion of Albert, who till then had 
been “my hero,” and goes into disturb- 
ing sulks with him for two days and 
a half. She sees—and this is her 
whoppingest share in the excitement— 
Pearl helping herself to the strychnine, 
for Eva had been surprised giving 
midnight lettuces to her father’s 
experimental cavies and had con- 
sequently hid in the shop’s darkness in 
her nightgown. 

Yes, perhaps too many loose ends 
are too neatly tied in the last half-hour. 
But what matters most in a play of 
this sort is that we should find ourselves 
discussing nothing else but the play in 
the interval, and positively jostling 
other discussers in our eagerness to get 
back to the auditorium before the next 
curtain-rise. That is the true test of 
your good melodrama. Mr. PERTWEE’S 
play fulfils it capitally. 


Years hence when we come to 
review the revues that cheered London 
in the black nights of the Greatest 
War we shall pick out Flying Colours 
at the Lyric with a remark something 
as follows: “Oh, yes! That was the 
one in which BINNIE HALE sang 
‘Rule, Britannia!’ in the guise of Lady 
Hamilton on board the Victory!” 
Miss Hate does this sincerely and 
seriously, Lord Nelson makes a noble 
speech in acknowledgment, the King 
and Queen of Naples purr with royal 
appreciation, and Mr. DoucLas Byne 
disguised as Sir William Hamilton 
looks on in silent solemnity. This is not 
a skit. It is played seriously and 
received so, and it has been conceived 
and devised by Mr. Eric Mascuwitz. 
Elsewhere the reins are slackened for 
Mr. Byne in a Rabelaisian sketch of 
the Empress Poppa enjoying a 

oman holiday, for Miss Hae in 
a solo opportunity to play certain 
radio and musical-comedy ladies with 
merciless mimicry, and for both artists 
together in one or two sketches which 
without them would be inconceivably 
unfunny and with them are reasonably 
amusing. ae 
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“Where’s the switch for that light?” 
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“It just Seemed odd, Sir, employing a batman in the belfry.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Queen Elizabeth 


In spite of its Catholic bias this book (Queen Elizabeth, 
by THEODORE MaynaRD. HOLLIS AND CaRTER, 18/-) is 
in the main sympathetic and fair to its subject. Unlike 
Hilaire Belloc, who puts Burleigh forward as the master 
of Elizabethan England and treats Elizabeth as a vacillating 
unbalanced woman, the pawn of her cold and calculating 
first minister, Mr. MayNarD regards her as perhaps the 
most brilliantly successful ruler in history, and her 
parsimony and hesitation as hardly less useful qualities 
than her complete lack of principle. Only over Mary, 
Queen of Scots, does Mr. Maynarp lose his sense of reality 
and proportion. He speaks of the gradual and remorseless 
preparation for the killing of Mary, denies that Elizabeth 
had any right te try a sister queen, and says that she 
sacrificed her honour when she consented to Mary’s death. 
Of anything that can reasonably be called honour there 
was so little in any of the persons concerned that whether 
it was in any particular instance sacrificed or retained is 
scarcely worth discussing. The point at issue is whether 
Elizabeth’s security demanded Mary’s execution; and 
inasmuch as Mary, whose captivity, Mr. Maynarp admits, 
was not at all rigorous, had for years been intriguing 
against Elizabeth, not only with France and Spain, but 
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with most of Elizabeth’s ministers, from Burleigh and 
Walsingham downwards, it is not surprising that Elizabeth’s 
apprehensions at last outweighed her reluctance to execute 
a fellow monarch. This lapse apart, Mr. MaAyNnarp brings 
out not only Elizabeth’s great qualities as a ruler but 
also her personal tragedy, which began when she was still 
a baby with the execution of her mother and ended only 
with her death. In his treatment of the chief figures of 
her reign Mr. MaynarpD is less sympathetic. This is 
understandable where the courtiers and politicians are 
concerned, but when he sums up Drake and Hawkins as 
“no better than commonplace thieves ” his tenderness for 
what the Spaniards suffered at the hands of these Protestant 
heroes carries him rather far. One looks in vain for any 
moral obliquity in Mr. Maynarp’s Spaniards, who bear 
a close resemblance to the Elizabethans as pictured by 
English historians in the nineteenth century. Naturally 
humane, they are opposed to the trade in negro slaves. 
Courageous, they put up a stout fight when their Armada 
meets the superior naval forces of the English. Honest 
to the verge of thick-wittedness, they blunder irreparably 
in their struggle to save England for Catholicism. 4H. K. 





Omar’s Chequerboard 


That great storehouse of medieval romance, the clash 
of Moslem and Christian in the Orient, having tempted 
both Scott and Maurice Hewlett, who approached it from 
the West, now engrosses Mr. Harotp Lamp, arriving from 
the East. Persian Mosaic (HALE, 12/6) brings to the life 
of Omar Khayyam—which, his poems apart, actually 
amounts to one stable date, one ascertained job and one 
well-authenticated tomb—a brilliant and engrossing reality. 
Its tessere are a series of stirring episodes in the immemorial 
Sindbad-the-Sailor style. Astronomer and poet, lover of 
girls as fair and flimsy as jessamine flowers, Omar emerges 
from the Nisapur of his boyhood to capture at twenty-one 
the confidence of a sultan of twenty. While enjoying the 
ups and downs of court favour he is sought out by the 
notorious “Lord of the Assassins” and offered power and 
place in a scientific hierarchy which is to rule mankind 
behind a facade of popular religion. The poet in him 
revolts, and he escapes every attempt to enmesh him in 
the pattern of his times. Yet so vividly is that pattern 
conveyed that the status of the rebel who stood out 
against it is both substantiated and enhanced and _ its 
wedding of scholarship and imagination abundantly 
justified. H. P. E. 


A Warning to Cake-Eaters 


Mr. GRAHAM GREENE calls his new novel, The Ministry 
of Fear (HEINEMANN, 8/6), ‘an entertainment,” and it is 
certainly that, in a rather grim way. He writes well, and 
the book is very readable; but it is slightly uncomfortable 
reading because, emerging now and then from the anesthetic 
Mr. GREENE s0 skilfully administers, you wonder if too big 
a fuss is not being made about too little. Everything fits 
beautifully together, there are enough conceits and twists 
here for three thrillers, but somehow they do more credit 
to the ingenuity of their author than to the good sense of 
the secret agents who employ them. It would have been 
easier for these—and safer, I felt—to do things a bit more 
simply. Would you, for instance, if you wished to pass 


the microfilm negative of stolen plans from hand to hand 
as a preliminary to getting it out to an enemy country, 
specially organize a charity féte at which, lurking in a 
prize cake, it would be handed to a complete stranger who 
happened to use the right phrase to the veiled lady in the 
E. 0. D. K. 


tent? I hardly fhink so. 
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A Young Spaniard 


If you wish to know Spain, not just the facts about it, 
then Mr. ArTuRO BareEa’s continuation of what he began 
in The Forge is the book for you. The mere facts in it 
are few and not necessarily unfamiliar: only bear in mind 
that peculation prevails to such an extent in all the 
Spanish services, both civil and military, as to be counted 
a normal economic factor. The value, indeed the very 
beauty of The Track (FaBer, 10/6) is not in recording 
trite generalizations. Instead, Spain appears in it with 
stereoscopic sharpness. As autobiography it is the most 
selfless imaginable: what happens to the author interests 
him only as it shows what happens to his country. His 
present instalment covers his military service in Morocco 
(where a Major Franco was already distinguishing himself 
from his fellow-officers) and his return to find a living 
in a land without opportunity. Peculation, corruption, 
privilege, illegitimate control were in command. For the 
smallest literary future one must fawn and flatter and 
belong to a “group”; as for the humblest future in an 
office, one had to endure all manner of economic caprices 
on a wage so meagre that saving, and so forearming oneself, 
was impossible. Every door was shut, except at a prohibitive 
cost of money or honour or independence. Such heart- 
breaking but dusty conclusions count less in Mr. BaREa’s 
book than the men he meets and, paradoxically, the 
author. His passionate. curiosity about other men has 
the effect, not uncommon in literature, of making himself 
real, personal, and clear. To read this lean, virile and 
nervous book is to borrow Mr. BaRzEa’s eyes and have his 
experiences—in fact to live for a time in Spain before the 
Civil War. J. 8. 


Russian Parnassus 
There can be nothing absolutely forlorn about a nation 


that feels itself fitly represented by its poets, and the 
very great distinction of that very great little book Poems 


from the Russian (FaBER, 3/6) is that, first and foremost, 


its contents are indubitably poetry and _ indubitably 
Russian. Mrs. Frances CornrorD has put into English 
verse what her collaborator Mrs. E. PoLioNowsky 
SALAMAN has translated. The verse aims not only at 
fidelity to the original but at producing a poem which 
will stand on its own English feet. The latter aim has 
certainly been attained. One suspects that the former 
has too. Here you have the work of twelve poets: from 
Krylov, who mocked Napoleon in persiflage borrowed 
from La Fontaine, to Blok, the Polish-Russian mystic 
who died honoured by the Bolsheviks. Admirable 
miniature lives set each poet four-square in his period; and 
one notes the recurrent phenomenon of an intellectual 
cherished at first by the aristocracy to be cast out when 
he pleads the cause of the poor. The poet, however, is 
not a proletarian. He is an aristocrat—a serving aristocrat 
—himself. Pushkin’s magnificent “Exegi Monumentum,” 
Lermontov’s tenderly-bucolic “My Country,” Tyutchev’s 
matchless “‘Silentium,” testify alike to his intimacy with 
mankind and to his remoteness. H. P. E. 





Mare Meum 


“By the seashore a powerful, bearded man sits on a 
stone, his elbow on his knee, his chin resting upon a massive 
fist. He stares fixedly into the west. A few great tears 
trickle from his eyes. . What ails this grieving man? 
Where are we?” We are, not much to our surprise if we 
are acquainted with Emm Lupwie’s style, at the beginning 
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of The Mediterranean : Saga of a Sea (HAMISH HAMILTON, 
15/-). The man is Odysseus, and he is weeping for home. 
“Calypso offers him the life of a god, and yet Homer has 
him sit weeping on the beach—him, the craftiest and 
boldest, the great adventurer.” Such are the contradictions 
of human nature; but Herr Lupwic, a painter of vast 
canvases, cannot linger over any of the figures with which 
he dots his panorama. Dismissing Odysseus, he turns to 
the Mediterranean, the long inland sea which enabled 
“the little whimsical genius of Europe” to develop freely 
in spite of the near neighbourhood of the two massive 
colossi of Asia and Africa. The advantage of the 
Mediterranean from the standpoint of the biographer of 
Napoleon, Goethe, Cleopatra, Jesus Christ, Wilhelm II, 
Hindenburg, Roosevelt, Bismarck and Lincoln is that the 
countries whose shores it washes and the men and gods 
who can plausibly be mentioned in connection with it 
are of considerably greater interest to the general reader 
than the countries, men and gods connected with any 
other sea. “I can only give my own Mediterranean... . 
The best historians have always written subjectively,” 
Herr Lupwic says in his introduction. Fortunately Herr 
Lupwie’s subjectivity is not of an out-of-the-way order. 
He is a master of large generalizations which have all the 
advantage of sounding profound and none of the irksome- 
ness of stimulating thought—“ Yahweh was the first god 
to lead an ascetic life’’: “If we consider the year 400 B.c., 
we find three symbolic events grouped closely round it”: 
“Ovid was indeed a pander, like every poet”: “John XXII, 
the greatest banking brain among the Popes”: “Boccaccio 
solved the problem of his time by his dazzling skill in 
living”: “If the Middle Ages were like an endless autumn, 
the Renaissance was a blazing summer’”’: “Titian, like the 
Mediterranean, scarcely knew any tides”: “‘The idea of 
bases was as sharp in his (Napoleon’s) mind as it had been 
in Cromwell’s.” However, it is all very readable, and, in 
the present circumstances, a voyage across Herr Lupwic’s 
Mediterranean offers at least a relatively inviting experience. 
H. K. 








Maurie me 


LOUGHLIN 


“Now then—what’s all the trouble about?’’ 
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“T still don’t understand how they get it through that hole.” 


Old Faithful 


HE shortage of alarm-clocks does 

not embarrass me, and I fancy 
there are many other people 
similarly untroubled. Surely, in the 
good old prolific days, those cheap 
alarm-clocks with the bell on the top 
(they started fooling about and burying 
the bell inside later) were the best 
bargains since the introduction of 
commerce. They had only to be treated 
right and they would go for ever, 
although perhaps that is where most 


people failed. They looked after them 
too carefuliy. Actually they required 
to be treated rough. That may sound 
a contradiction of ordinary lay reason- 
ing, but science provides many similar 
instances, such as the air becoming 
colder the nearer it is to the sun. The 
same sort of quaint law governs the old 
alarm-clocks. 

I purchased the one I am now using 
well over twenty years ago in Petticoat 
Lane. I was sucked down with a lot 
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more people who had only thought to 
pass the end of the street, and, in an 
effort to evade the blandishments of a 
woman selling walnut toffee and a man 
who wanted to cut my silhouette, I 
passed into a swirl round a cheap 
jewellery stall. The stall-keeper was 
a man with a hoarse supercharged 
voice, and he looked as though the 
evening before he had attended the 
equivalent, in his world, of a Rugger 
dinner. I feel sure that he already 
possessed the knowledge I have since 
acquired, for he held the clock with the 
face in one hand while he slapped the 
back of it with the other at every 
reduction in price, as though it were a 
tortoise. If I remember aright he 
started at fifteen shillings and the 
clock went to me at two and threepence. 
The stall-keeper put it in a box that 
would have cost two and threepence 
these days, although I doubt whether 
sheer altruism prompted the gesture. 
“Sold to a ruddy burglar!” were 
almost his exact words as he handed 
me the clock. 

I took it to my rooms and the next 
morning was aroused by a noise that 
sounded as though Big Ben had decided 
to crepitate instead of toll. I made a 
frenzied grab to stop it, but the clock 
slipped out of my hands and, hitting 
a knob on the chest of drawers, 
bounced under the wardrobe. For one 
charged moment while it was in flight 
I thought that I had wasted two and 
threepence, but the clock fiercely 
persisted in urging me to rise, only 
more loudly now because of confined 
space. From a position on my stomach 
I found that I could not quite reach it, 
and still the alarm sounded. Finally I 
had to edge the wardrobe from the 
wall, and just as I made room enough 
to insert my arm the bell stopped. I 
felt grateful, people were beginning to 
hammer on the walls. The clock still 
was cock-a-hoop, so I returned it to 
the top of the chest of drawers. 

Thereafter it developed a mania for 
slipping through my fingers, whether 
through my own clumsiness or because 
it had a jinx I never really ascertained. 
On one occasion it had a submarine 
experience. I was in lodgings at the 
time and my bedroom contained a 
washstand complete with a large 
earthenware basin and one of those 
Brobdingnagian ewers three-quarters 
full of water that are so difficult to 
drink from in the middle of the night. 
I was winding the clock one evening 
when it flew from my fingers into 
the ewer. I had not begun to undress 
and instantaneously was beset by the 
type of urgent decision from which 
psychologists are fond of judging our 
mental nimbleness—whether it would 
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be quicker to bare my arm sufficiently 
to thrust it to the bottom of the ewer, 
or empty the contents into the basin 
and retrieve the clock from the shallows. 
I forget which procedure I adopted, 
but at that moment a fellow boarder 
entered and advised me to pump 
plenty of oil into the clock. I followed 
the advice, but I do not know whether 
it was necessary, as the clock still 
ticked vigorously, albeit with a sound 
akin to that of a paddle-wheel until 
it had thrashed the water inside 
through the apertures in the back. 

It accompanied me when I married, 
but my wife refused to have such a 
battered object in the bedroom. I 
protested mildly, but she pointed to 
a case that had once glittered like 
chromium but had now all the dimness 
of pewter and several caked trickles of 
candle-grease down the flanks. So the 
old clock was banished to the lumber- 
room and we acquired an electrical 
contraption. The new clock had its 
novelty, as I was now aroused by a 
call emitted from sheer noiselessness, 
although a period elapsed before I 
could sleep properly because of the 
silence. Years went by and then, 
about twelve months ago, the new 
clock showed that it was fallible. One 
day it began to give a miniature 
imitation of Mount Etna in eruption; 
something had fused or something. I 
called on the local electrician, but his 
case against the authorities for deplet- 
ing his staff was so harrowing that I 
forgot my own errand and found myself 
commiserating with him. Nevertheless 
I was in a dilemma, since it was 
essential that I arose. And then I 
remembered the old clock. 

I took it from the shelf and at last 
saw it decline to function. For one 
thing it was thick with fluff. I resolved 
to repair it myself. Having removed 
the fluff I did the usual thing an 
unskilled man does when he essays to 
mend a clock—took off the back and 
poked about hopefully with a darning- 
needle. It was unavailing and I was 
almost in despair when I suddenly 
recollected the panacea for reviving 
cheap alarm-clocks. I give it now for 
chance there is only one of my readers 
who has not heard of it. You put them 
in the oven. 

Having insinuated into the works a 
feather soaked in paraffin oil, I put the 
clock into the kitchen oven regulated 
to a gentle heat. The hour was late and 
the rest of the family had retired. 
Once a phalanx of aeroplanes roared 
overhead, but otherwise the silence 
was absolute. I listened intently, as 
almost on a similar occasion when very, 
very young I had listened for the first 
faint crack of my jumping beans. 
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Nothing happened so I altered the 
position of the clock. Still nothing 
happened; accordingly I experimented 
with different positions. At last I was 
rewarded, the clock made a noise. I 
sharply spun it round. Thenceforward 
it went, half-heartedly at first as 
though wondering whether a come- 
back was worth while, and then with 
an increasing stroke that quickened to 
full sledge. And there it is now—almost 
thirty years old, with paraffin stains 
approximating to a map of some of the 
Hebrides on its face—returned to add 
its quota to the war effort although 
propped at an angle of thirty degrees. 
What a clock! What a veteran! And 
what a two-and-threepennyworth! 


ce] ° 


A Setous Watime 
Poblem 


M: little potable has given out 
on one key and the touble this 
causes me is_ consideable, 
especially in view of the death of new 
typewites. It is no good aguing get a 
new typewite, that would be like 
shouting “A hose! A hose! My king- 
dom fo a hose!” Witing unde these 
distessing cicumstances is difficult in 
the exteme and people think my style 
is affected, though in some ways I think 
it is moe pictuesque. I don’t like to ty 
substituting a ““w,” as some wods, like 
pefect, will not pemit of this. Besides, 
that would savou of esatz. 
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Possibly I could engage a stenogaphe 
o an amanuensis, but my little potable 
has time and time again demonstated 
what a good fiend to me it is. I can’t 
go back on it now. When I fist leaned 
of the tagedy that had stuck my little 
machine the immediate gavity and 
impotance of the situation somewhat 
escaped me. This singula failue came 
without waning o potent of any kind 
and fo a time I was postate with gief. 
My pleasant visions of becoming a 
successful fee-lance jounalist cashed 
about me—I was a boken man. On 
medical advice I took a vacation and 
on the pies of Blackpool I sought 
inspiation. Wapped in solitude fo 
weeks I at length decided that I would 
just have to cope without this vital 
link. 

I have now fully gained my usual 
confidence and I play contact bidge 
(the cads game) to ty to foget. Doctos 
tell me that afte the expiation of six 
months [ shall be nomal again. 

Cetain phases may be difficult to 
gasp but it is supising how soon one 
can get used to it. I still keep my 
editos abeast of the news in my tiny 
potion of a column. I had hoped to 
descibe my baptism of battle at the 
second font but I shall not be able to 
epot much of that. Still, it might be 
wose, imagine if I wee a lexicogaphe. 
I would be in the cat. 


° °o 


The Dancing Hours 


“Back IN 20 MINUETS.” 
Notice on Office Door. 





“ You’re not eating—is there anything wrong with the food 
or is it some girl?” 
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Y friends are either Great 
Readers, have no time for 
reading, or can never find 

anything to read. The Great Readers 
tell me that they were always found 
curled up with a book on window-sills 
or in ingle-nooks from a very early age. 
As they grow too old to curl up they 
take to joining libraries and buying 
class “A” subscriptions in order to get 
books just before everybody else starts 
to talk about them. The trouble is that 
their book-lists are so long that the 
people who have class“ B subscriptions 
often catch up with them on a sensa- 
tional novel while they are still dutifully 
reading through things like Forward 
Russia, Backward Britain, Right-about 
Germany, U pside-down Roumania and 
the rest. 

Far worse are those who have no 
time for reading. They are smugly 
busy with what they term “a hundred 
and one little things,” and at the end 
of the day they fall asleep as soon as 
their heads touch the pillow as though 
they were fitted up with some electrical 
interlocking device. But on long 
railway journeys they are revealed. 
They sit with glazed eyes for slow 
miserable hours, or wonder what the 
next station will be. If you offer them 
your paper they are not above glancing 
at it, but so quickly do they gently lay 
it on your knee again that you feel 
rebuked for having time, and imagining 
that they have time, even in a railway 
carriage, for reading. One day I hope 
to catch one of these fellows glancing 
at a newspaper upside-down, and 


VITAL 








The Novel Readers 


then the whole sticky sham will be 
exposed. 

We who belong pathetically to the 
class who can never find anything to 
read have not received the guidance 
we have a right to expect. My father 
will willingly read anything you put 
into his hands and the whole world will 
be dead to him until he has reached 
the last word on the last page. For 
weeks afterwards he will give you little 
snippets of the plot or uphold the 
author’s views against heavy odds. 
But after that, unless you quickly 
find him another story, he will take 
to reading labels on jam-pots, and 
conversation will consequently narrow 
down and become technical. 

Writers will not cater for this class, 
often thinking it smart to write a short 
book. The reviewers, who are paid by 
the piece, are naturally not going to 
object to this, and seldom mention the 
matter at all, but my father’s first 
comment will be “I don’t think the 
author can be very clever to write such 
a short book,” or ‘‘ His circle must be 
very limited if he can only put 
six active characters in the whole 
tale.” In fact my father demands 
quantity in a writer, and I support him 
absolutely. 

Along with other members of the 
class in need of guidance I like a novel 
(we call them books, but some people 
make the distinction) to teach me 
something. Mind you, the writers who 
take it on themselves to teach me about 
life in general are going rather far, 
because I have probably had more 
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time to get about than they have. I 
mean that if the story is staged in a 
wine shop I must be told how much 
they keep in stock, where the bottles 
come from, what profit is made and 
what sort of insurance policy the seller 
takes out. When I have mastered all 
these details I am prepared to be 
interested in the rounded white throat 
of the wine-seller’s daughter. 

Once I read a fascinating story 
woven into the organization of a 
gigantic hotel. By the time the hero 
and owner had found the right wife I 
was quite equal to managing the largest 
hotel in London. Detective stories are 
often cunningly laid in hospitals or 
advertising offices, so that even if you 
do not spot the murderer till the final 
show-down on. the operating-table, you 
can ever afterwards hold your own 
with the leading surgeons of our time. 

I hope that I have made it quite 
clear that we are the backbone of the 
reading public and that we must have 
books (novels, you know) long and full 
of sound detail. It may be worth 
throwing out that there is still room 
for a masterpiece on the black market, 
the sale of sham antiques, and the 
canal system of Great Britain. I 
repair machine tools myself, and could 
give any ambitious young writer a 
wealth of detail which I suggest he 
builds up into a book called The 
Romance of the Turning Lathe or The 
Mystery of the Missing Gear-wheel. 
Frankly, it would not matter which, 
once the technical background was on 
a sound basis. 


cn 
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LEADERSHIP 
In the field of technical and scientific development — and still | 


more in the stress of commercial competition—leadership is a | 
osition not easily earned or lightly held. Nor is the house of | 
Philips unmindful of the obligations which leadership entails; the | 
confidence of the public for over fifty years is a proud responsibility. | 


PHILIPS 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING - 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIP- 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT | 


INCANDESCENT AND DISCHARGE LAMPS 
RADIO RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS - 

MENT - THERMIONIC VALVES AND OTHER DEVICES - 
FOR ALL PURPOSES + ELECTRO-MEDICAL — ARC AND 
RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT AND ELECTRODES MAGNETS AND 
MAGNETIC DEVICES - SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. (123D) SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LIMITED, 202, 






Costing only 
coupons, the Simpson two- 
is one of the 
investments 


twenty - one 


piece suit 
soundest you 
can make today. Tailored 
with that casual ease for 
which Simpsons have long 
been famous. Right for town 
and country. In a choice 
of worsteds, Saxonies and 
tweeds. See it at Simpson 


Agents everywhere and at 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1I. 














For Extra Smartness 
the shoes of more 


and more officers 
of our Allies are 





| being polished with 


»  WUGGET 
% BOOT POLISH 


SUPREME for QUALITY 





ome mth ost sn. 
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Tame the 


I can send the biggest ships to Davy Jones’s Locker. I can strike them 

where they are weakest—well below the water-line. The Motor Industry | 
of Great Britain that made me would much prefer to plan and build those | 
vehicles you knew before the outbreak of hostilities. But to-day its vast 

technical resources and skill are devoted to the making of instruments of war. 

In a thousand ways, this mighty Industry is forging the arms that will soon 

forge the links of Peace— 


Production por Victory — 









LIEUT. 


MILIT, FRENCH 
‘ARY TAN NAVY 
€ DARK BROWN. 
USE SPARINGLY- THE SUPPLY IS RESTRICTED 
N/JR 





THE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN 








THINK OF THESE MEN 
AND HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the 
War is adding to the already hazard- 
ous task of our Life-boatmen. 

As the War at sea goes on, so does 
the Institution call to you to help it 
in its work. 


We know you will not fail ‘us. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 
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C? OP A? OP CC AP OP OP E&P 





SORRY! Owing to restricted supplies only a 
few sets are available in certain Provincial 
Towns. Enquire at Local Branch. Over 80 
Branches and Depots operating to ensure Free 
Service, Free Replacements, etc., to the for- 
tunate half million who rely on Radio Rentals 
for their listening. 

Head Office : 92 Regent St., London, W.! 


A? AP? OP AO Ae 


OU wouldn’t know the 
Park since the troops 
came,” says Sidney the 
Squirrel. “ Thump, bump, 
go the wheels all day. And 
half the nuts I pick up r 
nowadays are not my kind Nat. mr enaan 
of nut at all. But the " wl A TT 
drive keeps as smooth and 
tidy as ever. They did 
it with Colas, you see, 
a long time ago.” 


















When peace returns to the Gardens of the world, there will be 
Colas products again to make paths and drives trim and durable. 


COLAS PRODUCTS LTD., 5-6, CROSBY SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.3 
*PHONE: AVENUE 5331. 
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PS 


By appointment to 
H.M. King George VI 





*GRAMS: COLASFALT, STOCK, LONDON 
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and obtain its full 
market valu2. 
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$20, Euston Road, N.W.1. Eus. 1212. 
146, Park Lane, W.1. Gros. 3434. 














Chairman has every good feuteve a 
tobacco can have. But particularly 





utmost pleasure. 
to-day, to-morrow and every day. 


Tit for a Gucey / 
SENIORS, 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 


Tobacco 


man’s, mil 
from ‘shaseveits everywhere. 


per oz. 











pipe 
it is 


cool. Combined with this coolness are 
fragrance and flavour of an exquisiteness 
which gives to the devotee of the pipe the 
It is a pipe tobacco for 


Chairman 


Three stren, ths: Chairman, medium; Board- 
Recorder, full; 2/9% per oz., 


There is also oe Empire Mixture, 


Made by the Pose to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 














FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI. 
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Soap every day for 


to ensree YOUR pencil 


Cuticura Soap gives your skin 
mili but thorough antiseptic 


is scientifically manufactured 
at the PIRTHELACE of pencils) | EE “SNctnishes and restores radiant, 
and ee of the highest finnish youthful loveliness. 
guality obtainable. 























RTHPLACE OF PENCILS 
s * 


CUMBERLAND PENCIL C0 IT0-KESWICK 
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SKIN HEALTH & BEAUTY 


a 

















@ A perfect dressing and a sovereign 
specific against falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the scalp. 
Non-inflammable. From good Hairdressers 
and Chemists. 


vote D/* & 7/6 ( increased tax) 



















USE A LITTLE 


mption 


THE un PASTE CLEANSER 


a“ 






PRICES : 
SIZE TWO 1/- 
SIZE FIVE 2/- 
SUPPLIES 
LIMITED 
GUMPTION PRODUCTS LTD. 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, wW.C.2 








-Your Hair Brusha 
rebristled 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
J 





(Dept. L.), 
& 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C. 














INSTANT RELIEF 


from 


ASTHMA 
CATARRH 
CROUP 

BRONCHITIS 


Don’t wait for further ena 
Potter’s Asthma Cure from your 
chemist today. It will enable you to 
enjoy life and pursue your usual 
occupation. Free from opiates and 
does not affect the heart. Good for 







Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 
pay 
ele - . } 











ASTHMA CURE 


Supplied by all Chemists, atte ae Stores, 
at 2/2 including Purchaee T; 














L.B.LTD. London 
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The Sprinx, unlike its lethargic prototype the Sphinx, is 
very active. Vibrating with energy, it haunts high cliffs, 


from which it constantly dashes into the sea, to the con- 
sternation of unsuspecting paddlers below. Lives chiefly on 
bilge water, for which its tubular digestive system is admir- 
ably adapted. Obviously a monster of the ‘Tungum’ Age! 


Bhungumene 


Trade Mark 


ALLOY 


Resists Corrosion 





TungumAlloy is described in Technical Data Sheets 
under headings: Tubing ; Rod and bar; Sheet and 
Strip; Wire, Cables, Gauzes and Springs; Cast- 
ings, Pressing, etc. Write for any in which you 
are interested—they are available free on request. 


TUNGUM SALES Co., Ltd., Brandon House, Painswick Road, Cheltenham 











: You can’t avoid the blackout... 
but you can take the wisest 
safety precautions... 


Always specify 


FEROD 


BRAKE LININGS 











j=! . RIO'DIO) 
BRAKE LININGS MAKE bat) Sia $84! 2a 


FERODO MOTORING SAFE 
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It’s a pump— 


SUTE AS 





oe 











a gun! 


The upper drawing shows the outer casing of an Aero Engine Oil Pump, 
to be precise—and in such matters Webleys’ standards are very precise 
indeed. They produce engine components and other mechanical appliances 
with the same precision which has made the Webley Revolver a world- 
famous weapon. Fine-limit work is a very old tradition in their factories, 
and this tradition is coupled with up-to-date resources for design and 
production. Whenever precision is the aim, Webleys are the firm for the job. 


PRECISION ENGINEERS SINCE 1790 


WERLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, PREMIER WORKS, WEAMAN STREET, . BIRMINGHAM 4 





By far the most important reason for galvanizing Wire is to 


provide protection against corrosion. ‘The strength of the 
resistance to such corrosion is governed by the degree of 
purity of the zinc coating which, with the BRYANISING 
process, is applied electrieally and reaches 99.99% purity— 
99.999% is by no means unusual 


BRYANISING the last word in Galvanizing provides the 
strongest defence against constant attack—it is the latest 
development in Galvanized Wire. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED, 


MAN UFACTUR WIRE ROPE 


OFFICES € WORKS THROUGHOUT 
GREAT BRITAIN 


HEAD OFFICE DONCASTER. 
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Abdullas 


for choice 










The most popular brands are: 













“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 





s 
ee Please ° / eh a= 
THE RED CROSS 
AND ST. JOHN APPEAL 
by sending a donation to St. 
James’s Palace, London, S.W.1. | 















































Eddystone Lighthouse was originally built on Eddystone 
rocks in 1698, by Henry Winstanley. Since then, three more 
towers have been built. The present one, by J. N. Douglas, 
was completed in 1882. For over 60 years it has endured the 
lashing of the sea, and still, with the spray sometimes rising to 
the lantern — 133 feet above high water level — it flashes and 
voices its infallible warning and guidance to our shipping. Well 
can the sailor look to the Eddystone Lighthouse and say, as 
millions throughout the world say of Champion Plugs, “*There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember ! the needs of the Services must come first 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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